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THE POET, SOUTHEY. 


northern extremity opens toa wide and fertile 
landacape ; at which: point, between the Lake 
and Skiddaw, the loftiest.of. the: Cumberland 
hills, lies the town of-Keswick;: thence the 
toad to Cockesmouth: and. the vale of New. 
lands crosses. the Greta, ‘by Keswick “ae 
in-the. foreground of. a 
bridge,. bythe. way,..was the subj 
first oviginal picture, by by-the late: Sir 
| rary vinden Sage ~ Sees Se 
Royal t expreve--desire 
Joshua Reynolds,” to 
‘Greta: Hall. commands a much: ‘more ex 
tensive and. varied coup than the: 
En ing-embraces. From the fromt ims 
delightful ip of h ans Leke and:site .aur- 
i te: is the poet's Ji e 
here, Ry te his own, .wosds, be: Sonenk 
many gathered. treasures of; time, the hasvest 
par 3 and, adds he,“ wheu.t 
window, there isthe Lake and the 
circle of the, mountains, and the i 


sk 
Tins mountains upon ‘the enst side of the 
Lake are finely broken, in. some; places pre- 


senting precipices, mingled with copsewood 
and a ure, the chasms of the rocks dis; 
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charging many streams in graceful yet mur- 
muring falls : The mountains on the oppo- 
site side of Keswiek Lake are more regular 
in their forms, y verdant, and adorned 
with a profusion of ‘wood near the water’s 
edge. the north-west rises boldly Skid- 
daw Hill; and from its base, near Greta 
Hall, part of Bassenthwaite Lake and its 
ie ee banks may be clearly seen. 

‘We intend to borréw, by way of conclusion, 
the Poet’s description of the Greta, from the 


hesws in beautiful silvan spot, and 
: , 
any Pky aera 


latter, receiving the streams from Bowscale 
and | oon ee it the 
waters from the southern side of Blencathra. 


down western w 
Sie soaon 


»' ©The Yorkshire stream was a favourite 
resort of Mason, 


into notice, and the greater number of 
caubtge uniting. ov of tae: banion tek 
ing anything out of t 
Yet the cone upon this river, where it 
passes under the woody side of Latrigg, is 
of the finest and most rememberable 
From a jutting isthmus, round which the 
tortuous river twists, you look over its mani- 
fora windings, up the water to Blencathra; 
down it, over a high and wooded middle 
ground, to the distant mountains of New- 
lands. Cawsey Pike, and Grizedal."* 
‘ “How fondly the Poet cherishes his pietu- 
resque home scenery, may be inferred from 
following passage relating to the removal 
of some of its beauties :-— 


* Colloquies, vol. fi. p. 241. 
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there that his fourth parliament was 


“ Searcely a quarter of a mile distant (from 
Crosthwaite Church,) there stood, some few 
years ago, a little grove of firs, the loss of 
which is one of the many injuries that the vale 
has suffered since I became one of its inha- 
bitants. They stood by the road-side just at 
an elbow of the river Greta, covering a mean 
and deserted building, which had formerly 
been a Quaker’s Meeting House, and is now 
converted to the better purpose of a National 
School for girls. It is seldom that any 
common plantation adds a to the 
pees though to the ease with which it 
may deform it, some of these mountains 
bear lamentable witness; but these fir-trees, 
planted as they were, merely beequse’ the 
nook of ground whereon they stood between 
the road and the river was not worth culti- 
vating, could not have been more happily 

ted by the most judicious hand. From 
whatever side you looked over the landscape 
they were conspicuous ; in summer by their 
t bue, in winter by their only vergure. 
Standing about midway between. the town 
and the church, they were a spot on which 
the eye rested, and many a sketch-book will 
have preserved them as one of the features 
of the vale.”+ 


ants have only to add that the in “4 
present Engraving is one . Westall’s 
a Views, in his Great uo Vlus- 

ublished at an expense ore 
than 6.0002 ; the extensive success which 


is as to the public as this vast 
outlay is to the enterprise of the publisher. 





PARLIAMENT. 
(From various Authorities.) 
Henry VIII. not only proro; his parlia- 
ments whenever he - : ly ry tikes 
cerned was he for the statutes of ig at i 
; : 

full seven, years after the di = dl of the 
third ; and it was between six and seven years 
more before his fifth parliament was 
meer, ose parliaments, and all the sub- 
sequen! ial D 
managed, that they denied him nothing; but 
gave their assent to some of the most uncon- 
stitutional, unjust, absurd, contradictory, 
oppressive, cruel laws that were ever 
enacted. ing the reign of Klizabeth, 
freedom of was so much viglated that, 


pany By usual ea he 
speaker, on his nomination, explained libert 
a po gigehey i pen i 
respectful. te that the pl iy be 
gt of pa I, cog 


entered a protestation, concerning liberty of. 


+ Foid, vol. ti. p. 3. 


nts in his reign, were so. 
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speech, into the cleek’s book ; but the King 
sent for io pena tore the prutestation out, 
and dec! it invalid. Charles I. also made 
a formidable attack on the freedom of speech 
in parligment; but it was one of the prin- 
cipal causes of all the calamities that ensued. 
In a patliament held during the reign of 
Elizabeth, upon a subsidy being moved in a 
a a —_ —_ ia be ne. Sir 
ter Raleigh opposed, with great freedom, 

the sumewhat slavish principles of Cecil and 
Bacon, It was moved by Sir Francis Hast- 
ings, that the three-pound men should be 
exempted; but the secretary contended that 
separation might breed emulation, and suspi- 
cion of pastialty. Sergeant Hale marvelled 
much the heuse demurred upon the 
subject, “ seeing,” said he, “ all we have is 
her majesty’s, and she mey lawfully at plea- 
owe i. from ne, moon 
right to our an ag to any 
revenue of her crown.” At this the house 
huramed and laughed. “ Well,” said the 


se he told 
position in 
= 
till hummed the se ¢ into hi % 
Upon this, Cecil launched out, and carried 


mies, should of our selling our pots 
and pana to pay subsidies. Well may you 
cal] it policy, as an honourable person alleged ; 
but I am sure it argues poverty in the state. 
And, fur the motion that was last made, 
duleis tractus pari jugo, cell you this an 
equal yoke, when a poot man pays as much 
ay a rich, and perhaps his estate 1s no better 
than it is set at, or but little better; while 
our estates. are three or four pounds in the 
quean’s books, and that is not the hundredth 
part of our wealth, Therefore, it is neither 
eal an dedrtin tectond 
says 
hunts poll lealr pousthandet: eaan hep 


the péople to pay. In the 17th of Rdward II. 
it waa ten groats for keights, and five for 
burgesses; but not long after it was four 
shillings for all others, when the counties, 
cities, and boroughs paid so dearly for their 
expenses, they were wont to choose such men 
as were best able, and most diligent in. the 
speedy dispatch of affairs. The sfore-men- 
tioned expenses, dyly paid, caused all the 
petty decayed boroughs of Kayland to become 
suitors to the king, that they might not be 
obliged to send burgesses to - parliament ; 
waewsby it om * pass that divers oo 
unburgessed, ag it was in particular gram’ 

to Chipping, or Market-Morcison, their 
petition ; and then, the number of the House 
of Commons being scarce half so many as in 
1688, their debates and bills. were sooner 
expedited, Kingston, too, obtained leave 
not to send members to parliament because 
of the expense. 

James I. told the pasliament he was. an 
stanlate king, 4 that he would not a 

is prerogative, or honour, or receive anythi 

of any or all his subjecta; that rc wie 
exempt from any censure. of correction on 
earth, and admonished the commons to be- 
ware that they were not like Icarus, the son ef 
Dedalus, that soared so near the sun that the 
wax melted, and. his. wings failed, and down 
he fell. James insulted the commons on 
every occasion, exeept at the moment he ex- 
pected to have money voted. He cautioned 
them not to move him to do that which was 
in his power todo. He forbade the commons 
debating on matters of government, and said 
that kings could give life and death, judge 
all, and be jud by none. 

The Convention parliament was that ¢on- 
vention of the lords and commons who met 
at Whitehall, on: the abdication of James FI., 
to settle the Prince of Orange on the: throne. 
fore nnn artiament, bein: er 
ou , or even popular authority, i 
composed merely of some persons who had 
been in the previous parliament, with others 
who had never been membersof either house: 


The objects for which this meeting took 
place happened to be successful ; ise 
the members who com it were liable ta 
trial and puvishment for treason against the 
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parliament, by the influence of the ministry, 
would have carried, it so, that Prince James 
should succeed his sister Queen Anne. When 
the house was about to divide, one of. the 
Whig members, seeing a seeming majority 
in favour of the house of Stuart, ran out of 
the house almost frantic, in search of some 
of his partisans, to give a turn to tle ques- 
tion in favour of the Elector of Hanover. 
Perceiving Sir Arthur Owen and Mr. Rice, 
as he came out, walking about the lobby, 
and. talking of private business, he ad- 
dressed them vehemently, saying, “ What 
do you mean, gentlemen, by staying here, 
when the Hanoverian Succession Bill is 
about to be thrown out of the house ?” 
“ When I heard that,” Sir Arthur used to 
relate, “ I made but one step into the house, 
and my voice made the number equal for the 
bill, 117;—and the tories had no more. 
Mr. Rice, with great gravity, coming in after 
me, had the honour’ of giving the casting 
vote in favour of the Hanoverian succession.” 
WwW. 


G. C. 





THE WAKING CHILD'S HYMN. 
* (From the French of M. de Lamartine ) 
Farer, to whom my sire directs his prayer 
Whuse uame we name not but on bended knees ; 
Dreadful yet kind art thou, the only fair, 
My mother bows whene’er thy name she sees. 
c od tea bnntiid ry ante sun 
s but a plaything o! mighty power ; 
th thy feet doth he his journeys ran, 
Red like the lamp that burns at midnight hour. 
’Tis said the little birds that sport in air, 
Or on the trees, are warm’d and hatch’d by thee ; 
Aud little children, too, beneath thy care, 
Are taught to know thee, and to Lend the knee. 
To taste thy gifts all creatures hear thy call, 
All are invited to the general feast ; 
At ns, table there is room for all,— 
_ The lest insect is a welcome guest. 
The feeble lambkin the fragraut thyme, 
The goat seeks trefoil on the mountain high ; 
And from thit fav’rite flow’ry cup of mine 
Of whitest mitk at breakfast sips the fly. 
What must I do to gain thy sov’reign grace 
Which thou bestow’ st on freely day by day, 
At noon, at eve, at morn? T’ll seek thy face, 
And name thy name, O Father, when I pray ! 
Then since He hears us from his distant throne, 
And knows our wants, and all our wishes too ; 
Fil ask for other blessings than my own, 
What others want I’ll ever keep in ee “ti 


SHAKSPEARK. 
Tus Committee of the Shakspearean 


neglected condition of the interior of the 


chancel which contains both that monument 


and his grave. 


The Chancel of the ancient Collegiate 
Church of Stratford was erected in the loth 
century, by Thomas Balshall, D. D. Warden 
of the College of Stratford. Its large and 
beautiful windows were originally of painted 
glass, and its roof was of carved oak. Of the 
painted glass a small portion only remains, 
inserted in the eastern window ; and the roof 
of the chancel has been hidden from view 
by aceiling of plaster. The rich architec- 
ture of the windows and niches has been 
much obscured by repeated coatings of 
whitewash, and the fluor and foundations 
are suffering serious injury from damp. 

The Monument erected to Skakspeare by 
his family, a few years after his death, repre- 
senting the poet with a cushion before him, 
a pen in his right hand, and his left leaning 
on a scroll, was originally coloured to resem- 
ble life ; but was thickly covered over with 
white paint in the year 1793, at the instiga- 
tion of Mr. Malone. The pen was long since 
detached by some visiter, and a recent at- 
tempt was made to abstract one of the fingers 
of the bust, which was actually broken off, 
but recovered and replaced. The removal of: 
the coating of white paint, and the renewal 
of the original colours of the monument, 
are supposed to be practicable without the 
chance of injury to the original work. 

Near the grave of Shakspeare lie interred 
the bodies of Anne his wife; of Susannah 
his eldest daughter, and her husband: Dr. 
John Hall; of Thomas Nashe, Esq., the 
husband of Elizabeth, the danghter of Dr. 
John Hall and Susannah his wife; (Eliza- 
beth having afterwards married Sir J. Bar- 
nard, of Abington, near Northampton, and 
being there buried.) Lhe inscriptions on 
some of the gravestones of these members of 
the poet’s family, the stones being on the 

floor of the chancel, are partly obliterated ; 
and an epitaph, commemorating the excel- 
lencies of Shakspeare’s favourite daughter, 
was either worn out or purposely effaced in 
1707, and another inscription engraved on 


the same stone, for a person unconnected 


with the family of Shakspeare. 
The: respect due to the memory of Shak- 
, the loss of almost every personal relic 
of him, the demolition of his house, the de- 


Club struction of his traditionary mulberry - tree, 





at Stratford-upon-Avon, have issued the fol- and the alteration and removal of the greater 


lowing powerful appeal to the world, in aid part of his father’s residence, concur to make’ 


of the restoration of the Tomb and other the members of the Shakspearean Club most 
memorials of Shakspeare—an appeal which anxious to preserve every thing connected 
we trust will he responded by every educated’ with his mortal remains from further dis- 
Englishman, and by every. admirer of genius respect. If any additional inducement were 
throughout the civilized world. required, it would be found in the remark- 


The Members of the Club have long be- able beauty of the structure in which those 
held with regret the disfigurement of the remains are deposited; and in the pictu- 
Bust and Monument of 


peare, and the esque situation of the chancel in the midst’ 
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of trees and pleasing scenery on the banks 
of the river Avon,—circumstances which con- 
spire to render the parish church of the town 
in which Shakspeare lived and died his most 
appropriate mausoleum. 

he first anxiety of the Members of the 
Club is to preserve the monument of Shak- 
speare from all future injury; and, if practi- 
cable, to restore its original colours, and 
those on the full length figure of John 
Coinbe, the friend of Shakspeare, and buried 
near him, and whose monument is similarly 
deformed. It would also exceedingly gra- 
tify them to be able to restore the ancient 
toof, and painted windows ; to clear the walls 
of unnecessary whitewash, and to secure the 
foundations of the chancel itself. 

For these purposes, the Members of the 
Club have appoimted a Committee, to whom 
has been confided the task of laying the 
state of the Tomb of Shakspeare before the 
public, and of soliciting assistance towards 
its restoration and preservation ; as well as 
towards the preservation of the tombs of 
Shakspeare’s family, and those known to 
have been his personal friends, and generally, 
of the venerable structure in which they are 
placed. 

It is proposed to effect these objects by 
voluntary donations, mot exceeding One 
Pound each. The sum thus raised to be 
laid out under the direction of the Com- 
mittee, and with the advice of eminent 
artists. 

If practicable, a portion of the money ob- 
tained, will be vested in public securities, the 
yearly interest to be applied to the etual 
eeneien of the chancel, and especially of 

hakspeare’s Tomb. 

_ In case of a sufficient amount being sub- 
scribed, the Committee would gladly extend 
their care to the preservation of the house in 
which Shakspeare’s father resided, in a 
street, the presumed birth-place of Shak- 
speare; and to the house still remaining at 
Shottery, near Stratford, which was the resi- 
dence of Anne Hathaway, afterwards the 
wife of Shakspeare; and even to the pur- 
chase of the site of New Place, the house in 
which Shakspeare passed the last three years 
of his life, and in which he died ;—a spot 
which, being yet unencroached upon, they 
are most desirous of guarding from new 
erections, and consecrating to the memory of 
him whose name has rendered it, in their 
estimation, hallowed ground. om 1 te 

A book is prepared by the Committee in 
which the rames and places of abode of the 
Donors will be carefully preserved. This 
register, it is trusted, will for ever remain a 
gratifying proof of the general interest ex- 
cited, in the 19th century, by a proposal to 
do late honour to the only mortal remains 
of one whose works have cast an unfuding 
glory over the literature of England. 
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¥RENCH THEATRICAL ANECDOTES. 

Tarma was often called to read pieces to 
the Imperial Court, before they were per- 
formed at the theatre. A short time before 
the divorce of the Empress’ Josephine, he 
selected a piece, translated from the English, 
in which the separation of a married couple 
formed the principal incident. None of the 
courtiers knew then what was brewing. The 
Empress Josephine was observed to weep 
very much, and Napoleon, after. listening 
awhile, impatiently rose, and shut the door 
which opened to the outer room, in which 
the company sat, who were thus, to their 
gteat surprise, prevented from hearing. The 
whole piece, however, was read; but when it 
was finished, the Emperor forbade its per- 
formance. : 


When the tragedy of Agamemnon, written 
by M. Lemercier, was represented at the 

uileries, Napoleon said to the. author, 
“ Your piece is worth nothing ; what right 
has Strophus to make remonstances to Cly- 
temnestra ; he is only a valet ?””—“ No, sire,” 
replied M. Lemercier, “ Strophus, is no valet ; 
he is a dethroned king, friend of 
non.”—“Then you are ignorant of courts,” 
said Napoleon sharply ; “ at,court, the mon- 
arch only is something ; the others are no- 
thing but valets.” byte sore N 

Napoleon took great pleasure in. private 
theatrieals ; he delighted in seeing plays 
acted by persons whom he knew; he some- 
times even paid them compliments. But as 
to De Bourrienne, although he was as much 
amused by them as any of the party, he was 
more than once-ob iged to represent to Na- 
poleon, that his occupation did not leave 
him sufficient leisure to learn his: parts: 
Napoleon would then assume a. caressing 
manner, and say to him, “Come, come, 
Bourrienne, no more of this—you have a 
good memory—you know that Iam much 
amused by it—you see that these meetings 
enliven Malmaison, and make us all gay— 
Josephine is very fond of them; get up a 
little earlier in the morning.”—“ In truth,” 
said Bourrienne, “I have a great deal of 
time for sleep—have I not ?”—* Well, Bour- 
rienne,”’ answered Napoleon, “do it for. my 
sake: you all make me laugh so. heartily— 
do not deprive me of this pleasure. I have. 
not many such, as you. well know.”—“ Ah! 
by heavens,” said Bourrienne, “I am not 
the man to deprive you of it; I am delight- 
ed to be able to contribute to your recrea- 
tion.”’—And he again applied himself to the 
study of his characters. 

So far from prepossessing was the appear- 
ance of Mademoiselle Duchesnois, the cele- 
brated actress, before she appeared upon the 
Parisian stage, that M. Chaptal, who was 
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then Ministet o€ the Interior, refused to give 
permission for her debut. The Empress 
Josephine, however, who had taken her b 
te hand, ntade a party, to which M. Cha: 
was iavited, and Mademoiselle Duchesnois 
appeated before the co y to recite some 


vetses, The faleat with which she went 
rough her task had such an effect upon the 
Winistet, that he i i wrote the de- 


sited permission, and subsequently became 
one of her warmest patrons. 


might see once in a century a 
that it ® ihweeenll eos 9 produce 
a n. 


A few days before Baron’s comedy of The 
Brothers was intended for representation, 
M. de Roquelaure said to the author, 
* Baron, wheat wif you show me your new 
wes You know I have heard of it. I 

invited three ladies, who are lovers of 
literature, to dite with me: come and join 

- Bring The Brothers with you, and 
gratify us by reading it; I am cufious to 
compare it ith the Adelphi of Terence.” 


e 
i 
& 
B 
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~ ETE 
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expressed a polite impatience 
and his comedy. Notwith- 
they sat a longer time than 
from disner, 


I 
lt 
§ 
3 


i 


aes 
i ilet we 

his piece, and thus we slaall 
two birds with one stone.” At these 


to door; then, turning to the company 

he said: oe wb a written to be 

read to gam ,? 

Diderot, speaking one day of Shakspeate, 
‘ Saphaeh fue before Yok 


utterly destitute of taste? I stouit as soon 
think of abandoning the — Belvidere 
for the St. Christo; of Nétre Dame?” 
Diderot a moment, and reptied': 
“Bat whet inde sy, if you saw the 


A gentleman who accompanied Diderot to 
the theatre one night, perceived that he pat 
his fingers in Mis ears during the whole act, 


yet was affected even to tears, at the repre. 
sentation. “ You heat nothing,” said his 
friend, and yet you are deeply affected.”— 
“That is through my knowing this tragedy 
by heart,” replied Diderot, “by which means 
I enter wey into the fine, pathetic con- 
ceptions of the author, and my imagination 
lends an effect to the situations, which the 
tones of the actors, Were I to listen to them, 
could not express.” W.G.C. 


Che Paturalist. 


HABITS OF THE TAWNY OWL.—BY CHARLES 
WATERTON, ESQ. 

Or all our British owls, this is by far the 

greatest favoutite with me, and I great 





but interest in its preservation. 


Whilst temperance societies are risig 
up in all directions to warn the thirsty sinner 
fhat gin and ‘godliness are not in unison, 
I could wish that some benevolent person 
would instruct the ignorant on the true na- 
tare and habits of many poor dumb animals, 
which undergo a perpetual persecution under 
the erroneous idea that they are inimical to 
the intetests of man. I would willingly 
twenty miles on foot, over the flintiest road; 
to hear some ess of infant schools tell 
her little pupils, that, nowadays, thete are no 
old women who ride through the ait on 
broomsticks, with a black cat in their laps ; 
that ravens, owls, and magpies, have long 
since drop all dealing with people itt 
the other world, and that a ogs are 
clearly proved never to have sucked a cow; 
Leet. our silly farmers, almost to a man, 
would fain petsaade us that these liftle, 


, harmless creatures are guilty of the prepos- 


terous act. Notwithstanding the apprefen- 
sions of the dairy-maid, I now and then 
Venture to purchase a captive hedgehog, and 
turn it into the park; there to live and die 


im 

have never heard an owl, either in Eu 
or in America, that utters sounds so te 4 
resembling the human voice as those whic 
our tawny ow! sends forth. Here, where alt 
is still, and Hag | thing to be found that is 
inviting to the feathered race, this bird will 
hout at intervals throughont the day, both im 
cloudy and in sunny weather. Werte you to 
Ptonounce the letter O in a loud and very 
clear tone of voice, and then, after a short 
patise, tepeat the same letter in a drawling, 
tremulous accent, you would have a toleta 
just idea of the hooting of the tawny owl. 
Ft will sometimes produve a sharp cry, which 
sounds not unlike the word quo-ah ; 


 mMale and female utter this cry. 


Though the tawny owl generally takes 0; 
its abode in dark and gloomy woods, still 
otvasi settles very near the habitation 
of man. In a4 hollow sycamore, within a 
dozen yards of this House, there had been fhe 
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nest of a tawny owl, time out of mind. 
re re birds — - a . — 
» had not a colony of jackdaws, whi 
had encouraged, by haiging up wooden 
boxes for them in the next tree, actually 
driven the owls away, in order that they 
might possession of the hole. Before 
this misfortune befell them, a servatit once 
robbed their nest, and placed the ea ter 
in a willow cage, not fat from the hollow tree. 
The parent birds brought food for their cap- 
tive offspring; but not being able to get it 
through the bars of the cage, they left it on 
the ground on the outside. This food con- 
sisted of mice, rats, small birds, and fish, 
which I myself saw and examined. At the 
present time, I have a tawny owl, sitting on 
four eggs, in a ash-tree, close to a 
such frequented summer-house. The male 
stays in a spruce fir-tree, and hoots oce#- 
‘sionally throughout the day. I have found 
by dissecting the ejected bolus of this spe- 
cies, that it feeds copiously upon different 
sorts of beetles. 

Were I just now requested to find a hollow 
tree in the woods of the neighbourhood, I 
should say that it were useless to go in quest 
‘of one; so eager have the proprietors been 
to put into their pockets the value of every 
tree which was not “making money,” ac- 
cording to the cant phrase of modern wood- 
valuets. No bird has felt this felling of 
encient timber more than the tawny owl. 
To the extreme scarcity of breeding-holes, 
and to the destructive measures of the game- 

I attribute the great rarity of this 
bird in our own immediate neighbourhood : 
add to this, that it sometimes rests on the 

und, under covert of a bush, where it is 
Sushed and killed by sportsmen while in 
pursuit of woodcocks. ere it not for my 
park, I believe that the tawny owl would be 
extinct in this part of Yorkshire. Some ten 
ago, it was so scarce that I seldom 
beard its voice. Once or so, in the winter, I 
could catch the hooting of a solitary owl, as 
I was after the midnight poachers, but that 
was all, and then whole weeks would elapse 
before I could hear the pleasing notes again. 
At present, however, this favourite warbéer is 
on the crease. 

He who befriends the tawny owl, and loves 
to have it near his mansion; may easily make 
a habitation for it, ptovided there be & wood 
at hend, with full:grown ashitrees in it. 
But, no wood, no tawny owl; Point d’ar- 
gent, point de Suisse, as the saying has it. 
Qn examining his ash timber, he will occa- 
sionally find a tree with a particular fungus 
on it; yellow when growing, and black when 
ripe. When this fu falls to the ground, 
after the rains of winter havé sét in, the bark 
on which it has grown shows such faint 
traces of a change, that an not accus- 
tomed to look for these things, would 


searcely notice the distempered . 
means, however, of a hammer rt chia 
applied to the spat; yon are soon let into the 
secret; and you find the wood, in the quarter 
where the fungus appeared, of a texture soft 
and altered, and somewhat approaching to 
that of cork. Here, then, you can readily 
form an excavation lange enough to contain a 
pair of tawny owls. 

In the year 1831, I pointed out to Mr. 
Ord, (the elegant and scientific bi 
of poor Wilson,) just such an ash-tree as that 
which I have described. It was above two 
feet in diameter, and there was a fungus on 
the western side of it. After I had excava- 
ted nearly half way through the tree, I 
found a portion of the wood miore tainted 
than the rest: so, putting a longer handie 
into the socket of the chisel, I worked in the 
direction which it took; until, most unex- 
pectedly, I came to the nest of a titmouse. 
The bird, like the Portuguese at Mindanag, 
had evidently taken possession of the tene- 
ment through an aperture ftom the eastward, 
now closed up with living bark; while I, 
like the Spaniards, had arnved at the same 
place, by pursuing a course from the west- 
ward. If I might judge by the solid appear 
ance of the bark; I should say that, some 
fifty or sixty years ago, u branch must huve 
been blown off from this eastern side of the 
bole; and there the rain had fourd an eq- 
trance, and had formed 4 cavity. 
The titmouse, judging it a convenient place, 
had chosen it for her nidification ; and, pro- 
bably, had resorted to if every year, until the 
gtowing wood at the mouth of the orifice had 
€ontracted the entrance, and, at last, closed jt 
tp for ever: a the nest ; 
sealed in = bole of the tree. A 

e t on this: tree, in passin; 

ed oti Se ae a blemish. I m 
can just perceive it, by means of a few, cou- 
eentrated lines still visible on the bark ; but, 
had not the discovery of the nest drawn my 
attention to the place, I should never have 

tceived that the eastern part of the tree 

formerly received an injary. Mr. Ord 
Was enraptured at the exposition of the orni- 
thological treasure; and noted down in his 
ket-book every thing worthy of record. 
tree still stands, and long may it stand, 
to gratify the curiosity of naturalists. Last 
eat, a pait of barn owls reared their young 
it; and, just now, there are eggs in the 
game place. I made another excavation, in 
an ash-treé about two hundred yatds from 
this; and, last summer, it gave me an in- 
crease of three tawny owls. Throughout the 
winter, I could; at any time, fitid them re- 
posing in some neighbouring fir-trees. 

The tawny owl generally lays four snow- 
white eggs in the same hole which it had 
chosen for its winter rs. JF am satis- 
fied in my own mind that no ow! in the 
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-world ever.gathers materials to form the 
lining of its nest... Indeed, there is no neces- 
-sity whatever .for.it to take. that.trouble : na- 
-ture makes: a sufficient ‘provision for the 
lining of the hole to which. the owl resorts, 
Jong before the breeding time sets in. | 
species of this bird ejects from the stom: 
all the indigestible parts of their food, in 
the shape of a dark-coloured, oblong~ bolus ; 
which,‘when ‘dtied, is so0y reduced’ to frag- 
-menty-hy the superineumbent body of the 
bird. On this the female lays her eggs; 
nor could she well procure a better or a softer 
substance for them. , 
‘Frifling as an attention to the feathered 
tribe .may seem, still it has its- sweets for 
those who love to lead a rural life. I gene- 
rally observe that visiters who come here are 
always anxious to have a sight of the birds 
which take up their abode in this sequestered 
valley; and they listen with evident signs of 
pleasure to the cries of the nocturnal wan- 
derers of the air. It is not above a week ago, 
that I heard the heron screaming, the 
wigeon whistling, the barn owl screeching, 
ont the tawny owl hooting, in rapid succes- 
sion. The moon was playing on the water 
at the time, and the air was nearly as warm 
as summer. I thought of times long past 
and gone, when I was enjoying nature’s 
richest scenery in the intermmable forests of 
-Guiana.* 
Walton Hall, April 3, 1835. 


THE ORANG-OUTANG. 
Tug following will be read with interest in 
connexion with the Engraving and Habits of 
the. Orang-outang, at the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens, in our last Number :— 

Mr. Grant in a paper on the habits and 
structure of a male and female orang-outang 
observes — Orang-outangs, it has been re- 
marked, have exhibitec no greater degree of 
intelligence than a dog. This, generally 
speaking, is, I believe, a correct enough ob- 
servation ; but then let us bear in mind the 
comparative advantages, in relation to his 
connexion with human society, that the dog 
possesses over the orang-outang! Compa- 
nionship with man is to the dog a state of 
nature and gratification; he is “to the man- 
ner born.’’ Not so the poor orang-outang ; 
left, perhaps, when an infant or very young, 
and unable to provide for itself at some 
spot, while its mother wanders in another 
direction, with the intention of returning by- 
and-by to lead him home. Sumatran or 
Bornese forester, passing that way, swoops 
him off; and the litt!e creature that had 
been accustomed to active gambols in the 
wild wood, (to say nothing of change of 
diet, and climate, and water,) is henceforth 


a Abridged from the Magazine of Natural Hi.- 
ory. 


transferred to, and confined:to a small in. 


closure, where .its movements are ‘circum. 
‘scribed, where he is, perhaps, chained; and 
never, like the dog, solaced with the society 
of its kind; where, in short, his whole sys- 
tem and habits must-undergo a change con- 
‘sequent on slavery.; and where its faculties 
-haye not their fair field for developement. 
How is it to be'expected, under such circum- 
.stances, that an orang-outang. child, (fer all 
the orangs to descriptions of which I have 
had access, were supposed to be very young,) 
should be more intelligent than the most 
intelligent of all the infetior animals, ‘the 
full-grown dog, in the prime of his faculties 
-and strength, naturalized to a state of con- 
nexion with human society, and unhappy 
save under such circumstances ? The orang- 
outang, however, without being taught, will 
do what a dog, I suspect, cannot be taught 
to do, and untaught, cannot think of doing : 
he will untwist or unravel his chain or cord. 
If the dog is chained, and the chain be- 
comes in any way jammed between things 
lying about, or ‘twisted upon itself, the ani- 
mal drags hard at it, away from the point of 
entanglement, perhaps increasing the evil— 
becomes alarmed—cries out, and never thinks 
of slackening the chain, and returning back 
to see what the cause of the inconvenience 
is. Not so the orang-outang; the moment 
such an accident occurs, he deliberately sets 
about putting matters to rights. He does 
not drag away from the point of resistance, 
does not insist on running forcibly counter, 
but instantly slackens his chain,.as a human 
being would do under the like circumstances, 
and goes back to see what occasions the ob- 
struction. If the chain has got entangled 
with a box or any other article of furniture, 
he di it; if it has become twisted, 
he considers the matter, and untwists it. It 
may, perhaps, be said in reply, that the pos- 
session of hands gives the orang advantages 
that the dog has not, in the instance referred 
to, and so undoubtedly it does; but it is not 
natural for an orang to be chained, and the 
whole process evinces that he thinks or re- 
flects upon the predicament he has got into, 
which the dog apparently does not, But loses 
his presence of mind. I have a monkey, 
chained in my compound, (Simia entellus,) 
but when his chain becomes entangled or 
twisted, he does not get himself out of the 
scrape like the orang-outang, but, like the 
dog, makes matters worse by dragging im- 
petuously, 





Che Copographer. 


CLAVERTON, NEAR BATH. : 
Tus romantic village ranks among the cu- 
riosities of the environs of Bath. It lies 
about three miles eastward of that city, has 
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a fine Down rising about 400 feet above it, 
and is delightfully situated upon the banks 
of the Avon: it has a level, velvet turf, and 
is a delightful retreat for invalids. 

Claverton is supposed to have anciently 
belonged to some wealthy Saxon; and was 
then called Clafertone. In the time of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, it belonged to Hugoline, 
the King’s interpreter, who also held the 
manors of Easton and Warley. After the 
Conquest, it reverted to the Crown, and was 
granted to Hugo eum barbd, who sold it to 
John de Villula, Bishop of Wells. This 
whimsical prelate gave the manor of Claver- 
ton to the Abbey of St. Peter; but, in con- 
sequence of a dispute, it was soon wrested 
from the Abbey, and annexed to the Bishop- 
ric for ever. In 1526, Bishop Burton ob- 
tained a charter of the King, of free warren 
in all his lands in this parish; and, soon 
afterwards, a grant was procured, that the 
village of Claverton, with that of Hampton, 
should be exempt from the jurisdiction of 
the hundred, and be made an independent 
liberty. 

The manor-house was built. by Ralph de 
Salopia, Bishop of Bath and Wells; and it 
continued to belong to this see till the year 
1548, when Bishop Barlow exchanged it 
with the King for other lands in this county. 
The present manor-house, represented above, 
was built in or about the year 1625, and is 
a fine specimen of the domestic architecture 
of the reign of James the First. 

The village and its neighbourhood are 


not of unlettered fame ; for one of its former. 


rectors, for sixty years, was the venerable and: 
learned Richard Graves, the friend of Shen- 
stone, and the author of the Spiritual 
Quixote. In the ascent of Claverton Down 
is Prior Park, formerly the residence of the 
worthy Ralph Allen, the friend of Pope, who 
has thus immortalized him : 


“Let humble Allen, with ingenuous shame, 
Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.” 


(Claverton Manor-House.) 


It should also be here mentioned, that Allen 
was the original of Mr. Alworthy, in Field- 
ing’s Jom Jones. This gentleman obtained 
a fortune of 12,000/. for lite, by beneficial 
alterations in the cross-posts. J 


Che Public Journals. 


SIEGE OF ANTWERP, IN 1585, BY THR SPANI- 
ARDS, UNDER FARNESE, DUKE OF PARMA. | 


Tue success of this enterprise depended alto- 
gether upon depriving the besieged of the re- 
sources of the Scheldt. To dc this, it. was 
necessary, in spite of its great depth, breadth, 
and rapidity, to build a bridge upon its heav- 
ing waters. It would be as tedious to record, 
as it was glorious to overcome, all the diffi- 
culties which occurred before everything was 
ready to commence this huge construction. 
First the city was strictly blockaded, and two 
forts erected on each bank of the river to 
protect the workmen at their labours. Then 
immense stakes, which formed what was 
called the estocades, were driven by force of 
engines into the bed of the river, cemented 
together by masses of stones and earth, and 
descending on the one side to the depth of 
two hundred feet, and on the other of nine, 
hundred. On these were built two piers, pro- 


jecting so far into the stream, as to contract, 


its channel to the one half of its original, 
width. These were armed with rows of long 
pikes tipped with iron, which diated out 
above the surface of the water, rendering the 
passage still narrower, and the navigatiun ex- 
tremely dangerous. Parapets were besides 
raised on the piers, planted with cannon ; and 
two forts, built in the middle of the stream, 
at the extreme ends of the estocades, were 
ready to open their fires upon all hostile ves- 
sels. To complete the whole, the strait be- 
tween the two piers was filled up with a con- 
siderable number of dismasted ships, fastened 
together by chain-hooks and anchors; and’ 


_ this prodigious structure, thus completed, 
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stood together in immovable firmness, un- 
damaged by the winds, floods, and ice of the 
whole winter. 
The Antwerpers, who had at first 
the idea of the bridge with derison, beheld 
its progress towards completion with terror. 
They resorted to an expedient for its destruc- 
tion, as extraordinary and as striking to the 
imagination as was the stupendous barrier it- 
self. ‘This was the construction of fire-ships, 
or infernal machines as they were called, of 
which Giambelli, an Italian engineer, was the 
inventor. These ships, of which three were 
built, had each a — or tee stored 
with gunpowder, bullets, cannon mugged 
pte aud other weighty materials and hard 
substances, forcibly com: together, to 
be ignited by a slow train which should catch 
only at the proper moment. As the royal 
acuty had merely heard uncertain reports of 
this invention, they could make no prepara- 
tion to avert the danger. Their dismay and 
astonishment were consequently the greater 
when they beheld one night, the whole sur- 
face of the stream burst suddenly into light, 
and present the appearance of a sheet of vivid 
flame, whilst three enormous ships me hur- 
rying through this extraordinary splendour, 
ond “by So of the wind and tide driving 
directly upon the centre of the bridge. Mul- 
titudes drawn by curiosity, crowded on the 
iers to witness the dazzling spectacle. 
jough the hog t was pitchy dark, every ob- 
ject was more distinctly seen than at noon- 
day. The city, the forts, the fleet; and bridge 
appéated to be invested with 4 superbatural 
light. The country all around was lit u 
with a fairy-like brilliancy, and the flags an 
banners with their inscriptions, and the arms 
and distinctive badges of the soldiers were 


The damage of the bridge was soon re- 
paired by the diligence and zeal with which 
the Prince of Parma knew how to inspire his 
army; and to prevent the like disaster in 
future, the ships between the piers were made 
removable, so as to afford a free passage to 
the fire-ships should they be sent on a second 
errand of destruction. The besieged now 


labours of Farnese. Several of the most 
furious encounters of the war took place ou 
this important spot. The Prince of Parma, 
who seemed to delight in the exposure of his 
person when prudeuce permitted it, fought 
on one of these occasions at the head of his 
men, sword in hand, like a common soldier, 
and to this personal example he owed victory. 
His men had before given way, and the be- 
sieged considered themselves as conquerors, 
when Alexander appeared on foot with his 
naked sword in his hand, and rushing for 
ward at the head of his men, he renewed the 
combat, and beat back the enemy on every 

int, who at last fled to their ships. They 
eft 3,000 dead upon the dike, or at its base, 
and the Spaniards lost 800 men. Antwerp 
immediately afterwards surrendered, and was 
granted the most favourable conditions.* 

® From the first of a ising Series of Forei 
Military Biographies, i Blache cd's Magazine. » 





brightly visible in the intense radiance which 
filled the whole atmosphere. Presently one 
of the ships exploded befote it reached its 
destined mark, with a dreadful noise. Some 
Spanish soldiers, with incredible boldness, 
leaped into the others, and endeavoured to 
extinguish their trains; and the Prince of 
Oratge had hardly been hurried from the 
bridge, where he was intently watching their 
success, when the two machines, butsting 
through it with a ruinous crash, and explodi 
at the same time, shattered it to atoms, 
then, cannon, and the huge machinery upon 
it, were in an instant dispersed in the air— 
eight hundred perished by this explosion. 
e Prince of Parma was struck to the earth 
by a beam, where he lay for a long time in- 
sensible. Many others were frightfully dis- 
figured and maimed by the ghasfly wounds 
inflicted by the missiles with which the ma- 
chine was stored. The river, forced from its 
bed, riished into the adjacent forts, and swept 
away many individuals of their garrisons, and 
the ground all around shook as with an earth- 
quake. 


Potes of a Meaver. 


PATRONAGE OF ART. 
(From Miss Mitford's Belford-Regis.) 
Some time in November, 1831; Mr. Cribb, 
an ornamental gilder in London, was struck 
with a small picturé—a cattle piece—in a 
shop window in Greek-street. On inquiring 
for the artist, he could hear no tidings of 
him ; but the people of the shop promised to 
find him out. Time after time our per- 
severing lover of the arts called to repeat his 
inquities; but always unsuccessfully, until 
abeut three months after, when he found 
that the persen he sought was a Mr. Thomas 
Sydney Cooper, an English’ artist, who had 
been for many years settled at B asa 
drawing-master, but hed been driven front 
that city by the revolution, which had deprived 
him of his: pupils, amongst whom wete some 
members of the Royal Family, and, unable 
to obtain employment in London, as a cattle 


painter, had, with the generous self-devotion 
which most ennobles a man of genius, sup- 
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rted his fainily by making lithographic 
Traieiage of fashionable caps and bommets,—I 
suppose as a puff’ for some millimer, or some 
petiodical which deals in costumes. In the 
midst of this intetesting family, and of these 
caps aud bonnets, Mr. Cribb found him; and 
detiving from what he saw of his sketches 
and drawings additional conviction of his 
genius, immediately commissioned him to 
paint him a picture on his own subject, and 
at hié own ptice, making such ah advance as 
the tichest attist would not scruple to accept 
on a cominission, conjuring him to leave off 
caps and bonnets, and foretelling his future 
eminence. Mr. Cribb a a he po 
never forget the delight of Mr. t’s face 
when he gave the Setter-— ie has a tight to 
the luxury of such a recollection. Well! the 
picture was completed, and, when completed, 
our friend Mr. Cribb, who is not a man to 
do his work by halves, bespuke a companion, 
and, while that was painting, showed the 
first to a great number of artists and gentle- 
men, who all in expressing the 
strongest admiration, and in wondering 
where the painter could have been hidden. 
Before the second picture was half finished, 
a Mr. Carpenter, (I believe that I am right 
in the name,) gave Mr. Cooper a conimission 
for a piece, which was exhibited in May, 
1833, at the Suffolk Street Gallery; and 
from that moment orders poured in, and the 
artist’s fortune is made. 
It is right to add, that Mr. Cooper was 
nerously aa to have this story trade 
nown, and Mr. Cribb as generously averse 
from its publication. But surely it ought to 
be recorded for the example’s sake, and for 
their mutual honour. Oh! that I could have 
tinted Mr. Cribb’s account of this matter ! 
t was so natural, so zaZ/, so characteristic, 
so amusing. I dared not commit such a 
trespass on the sacredness of private commu- 
nication ; but I shall keep it to my dying 
day, and leave it to my heirs ; so that if here- 
after, sume sixty are hence, a future Allan 
Cunningham, (if there can ever be another 
i pher like him,) shall delight the world 
with another series of Lives of the painters, 
the history of the English Paul Potter may 
be adorned and illustrated by the warm- 
hearted and graphic nartative of his earliest 


patron. 


DANGER FROM COMETS. 

As the comets traverse the Frege regions 
in all directions, it is natural to inquire whe- 
ther there is not a possibility that some one 
of them may not approach so near the earth 
as greatly to disturb its motion, or by an 
actual contact to produce the most disastrous 
effects. Upon this subject there is no reason- 
able ground for fear. It is not absolutely 
i ible that a comet may come in contact 

ith the earth, the probabilities against such 
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an event happening, are as millions to one. 
Among bodies so small in comparison with 
the space in which they move, and moving in 
all velocities, and in orbits that are inclined 
iu all ditections, and are of all dimensions, 
how small must be the probability that any 
two shall come in contact ! Small, however, 
as this probability is for any one age, if we 
take into account a long series of ages, the 
— may be greatly increased. If we 
suppose the earth actually to receive such a 
shock, it is easy to imagine the calamitous 
consequences. The axis and rotation of the 
earth being changed, the waters of the ocean 
would leave their ancient position, and wouht 
be precipitated towards the new equator. A 
great part of the human race and of the lower 
animals would be d by the violent 
shock impressed on the terrestrial globe. 
Whole species of animals might be anni- 
hilated. All the monuments of human in- 
dustry and invention would be overthrown. 
In such a catastrophe we find, too, a cause 
adequate to account for the ocean having 
overflowed lofty mountains, on which it has 
left incontestable evidence of its presence ; 
and to explain how the animals and plants 
of the south may have existed in the climates 
of the north, where we find the remains and 
impressions of them. Lastly, such an event 
accounts for the recentness of the moral world, 
the monuments of which go back 

3,000 yeats. The human race, reduced to a 
small number of individuals, and to the most 
misetable condition, would for a tye Bae 
mainly provided in providing for their pre- 
servation, amidst the wreck which surrounded 
them, and would lose all remembrance of 
atts and sciences; and, when by the ptogress 
of civilization, they became at length sensible 
of the want of these, they would find it neces- 
saty to recommence, as if man had beet! 
newly placed on the earth. It seems impos- 
sible to contemplate the picture of calami 
here drawn, without being forcibly struck 
with this singular cbincident :—that if we 
suppose the period of the comet of 1680 
(which in that year made a considet 
wets a to the cap ag to be 
575¢ years ; count back, from the 
1680, seven revolutions, or a period of pie 
years, we reach the before Christ 
—the year of the deluge, as fited by chrono: 
logers.— Encyclopaedia of Geography* 


RIPPINGILLE’S PICTURES OF DRUNKENNESS. 
Mr. Rippinaitte has been for a long tithe 
resident in France; and on his return was 
so struck with the drunkenness prevalent in 
this country, that he determined upon doing 
all in his power to abate this disgusting 
vice, by painting a series of pictures illus- 
trative of its effects. 


® Communicated by Dr. Armstrong, Vauxluail. 
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The “ Drunkard’s Progress” is illustrated 
in the history of a rustic; who, coming to 
town, is invited to drink by some profligate 
scoundrels, and thencefurward passes from 
vice to poverty and crime. The physical 
character of the victim, however, entirely 
changes after he becomes a confirmed drunk- 
ard; he is not the same individual. In the 
first scene, he is a simple, good-natured fel- 
low, but not the man to be metamorposed 
into the hardened ferocious villain, even by 
drink. The subordinate characters are more 
truly pictured than the hero. In the first 
scene, the London swell, the operative bur- 
glar, the rustic rogue, half-poacher, half: thief, 
the little shallow-pated, sleek-faced, cunning 
rascal—a pettifugging lawyer, perhaps, who 
would escort his companions to the gallows 
to get the last fee from them—and the un- 
fortunate girl, not utterly abandoned ~all are 
true to the life. The second scene, where 
the rustic is atoning for his over-night’s 
debauch with a head ache, introduces us to 
his state of domestic comfort and prosperity. 
He is seated in his wicker arm-chair, in his 
neat, well-furnished cottage, with his rosy- 
cheeked children around him, one of them 
brushing the mud off his hat. His wife’s 
look of concern tells of its being a first 
offence. In the third, he is seated in the 
gin-shop, surrounded by his former compa- 
nions, one of whom is robbing him of his 
watch, while he is chucking the girl, now 
thoroughly depraved, under the chin. The 
London swell in the ba nd looks on 
like the Mephistopheles of the farmer Faust. 
The raged, wretched visitants of the gin- 
shop, with their squalid misery and ferocity, 
and the sleek, indifferent look of the gin-shop 
keeper, with his gold chain and diamond 
ring, point the moral of the scene. The effect 
of the gas-light is here well imitated. In the 
next scene, the wretched wife, care-worn and 

erty-stricken, is sitting up, with an infant 
in her arms, for her now profligate husband. 
The children, grown up pale and thin, are 
stretched asleep, one on a miserable bed, and 
two others on the floor. The wan and wasted 
form of the poor woman, and her look of 
misery, fatigue, and hunger, are painfully 
true. The effect of this picture, which is the 
exception we alluded to, is very impressive. 
The sleeping children, in the shadowed part 
of the room, are admirably represented. The 
sense of ‘lateness and slumbering silence in 
the apartment, and the privation and suffer- 
ing of the inmates, are vividly conveyed. In 
the fifth scene, the family are on their way 
to London; the husband going doggedly on 
his way, the wife covering her face from grief 
and shame, while the fat and pursy landlord 
is bestowing charity on her. This scene, we 
think, should have preceded the former. The 
sixth and last represents the drunkard turned 
midnight robber, and with the swell and his 


companion waylaying his former lanilord- 
The grasp with which he clutches the pistol, 
the other hand being also clenched, and his 
strained look, show that he is new to crime, 
and contrast with the ease and cool villany of 
his fellow robbers. 

This description will have sufficed to show 
that profound thought or wide invention has 
not gone to the composition of these pictures ; 
but it will not have conveyed the numberless 
little points which give to the obvious scenes 
that character of probability which they espe- 
cially require. They are adapted to the 
meanest capacity; and in rural neighbour- 
hoods of great towns, would be acceptable, 
and perhaps beneficial. There is nothing so 

as a picture fur conveying a moral 
lesson, except the pene As the public- 
houses would hardly purchase a set of prints 
from these pictures, the Temperance Society 
should have them engraved and distributed 
in rural districts — Spectator. 


Pew Books. 


THE LIFE OF EDMUND KBAN. 

[Tuis is, altogether, an unsatisfactory work, 
although from the accomplished hand of 
Mr. Proctor, or Barry Cornwall, who appears 
to have set about his task with a distaste 
for it; and, therefore, could not be expected 
to excel in its execution. To be sure, he 
does not lead the reader to expect great things ; 
for, his first lines are, “ the life of a player 
is, assuredly, not the most important thing 
in the world;” then follow many tiresome 
introductory pages, the gist of which is, “I 
have made the best of a bad job.” This is, 
indeed, predisposing the reader, and amouuts 
to au anomaly in editorial tactics. Never- 
theless, to write the life of su offending a 
child of Adam as “ poor Kean,” must have 
been a wearisome task; for, as we observed 
two years since, in our own brief memoir, his 
professional career has been so frequently 
set before the public, and his personal or 
private history is little to our reader’s taste. 
We shall not, therefore, attempt an analysis 
of the present volumes, but quote a few of 
the most amusing pages. In the earliest of 
them we find an interesting account of Kean 
when a child, principally obtained from Mr. 
Young, the father of the tragedian. It re- 
lates to Kean’s first acquaintance with Mrs. 
Clarke, of Guildford-street, and the first 
shoots of the actor’s genius. | 
Childhood. 

A thundering rap is heard at the door. 
The footman, with an approximation to a 
grin on his face, enters and announces— 
‘* Master Carey, ma’am.”—“ Master Carey ?”. 
was the inquiry. “ Yes, ma’am; he comes. 
from his mother, Miss Carey, who brings the 
perfumery here to sell. He says he is Mas- 
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ter Carey.”— Show him up by all means.” 
Mrs. Clarke stood. The door was thrown 
open, and a slim, pale boy, of about ten years 
old, enters—very poorly clad, ragged, with 
dirty hands, face washed, delicate skin, bril- 
liant eyes, superb head of curled and matted 
hair, and a piece of a hat in his hand! With 
the bow and air of a prince, he delivers his 
message: “ My mother, madam, sends her 
duty, and begs you will be so good as to lend 
her a shilling to take the spangled tiffany 
petticoat out of pawn, as she wants it to 
appear in at Richmond to-morrow.” In 
answer to this petition, the lady put forth an 
interrogation; ‘‘ Are you the little boy who 
can act so well??? A bow of assent, and a 
kindling cheek were the sole reply. “ What 
can you act ?”—The answer was, “ Richard 
the Third—Speed the Plough—Hamlet and 
Harlequin.”’—“ I should like very much to 
see you,” said the lady—* I should be proud 
to act to you,” was the return. —“ Well, 
here’s the money for your mother,” said 
Mrs. Clarke; “ but stay,” added she, throw- 
ing open the door of the back drawing-room, 
where her husband sat writing. He was a 
grave. stout man, who had left off going to 
plays. She brought forward our hero: “ This 
is little Edmund Carey.” A low bow from 
Master Edmund Carey finished the intro- 
duction. Mr. Clarke looked at him, and 
was struck with his air, as well as with his 
delicate and expressive features, and which, 
contrasted with the poverty of his clothes, 
must have touched and interested even the 
commonest observer. We do not know what 
commendation or good advice was bestowed 
by Mr. Clarke; but Mrs. Clarke and her 
young friend parted, with a promise, on his 
part, that he would come again at six o’clock 
that evening, and give a specimen of his 
acting. In the meantime, the lady, filled 
with the merits of her protégé, ran to her 
next door neighbour (who was the well-known 
Mr. John Mason Good), and to three or four 
other friends, and invited them all to come 
and see her “ extraordinary little boy.”’ ” 

In the evening the friends arrived, suffi- 
ciently sceptical as to the “ little boy’s” 
talents, but not without some curiosity to see 
after what fashion they and their hostess 
were to be disappointed. The hour arrived 
—six o’clock; but Master Carey was still 
absent. At last, the same thundering rap 
which had preceded his advent in the morn- 
ing, sounded again — the door. It was 
certainly he. ‘The lady flew to the head of 
the staircase, in order to be the first to wel- 
come her protégé, and also that she might 
receive him alone; for she was jealous as to 
the impression which he was to make, and 
was apprehensive lest those humble auxi- 
liaries, soap and water, might be necessary 
in order to all-perfect her hero. But no: his 
fuce was clean, the delicacy of his complexion: 
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was more obvious than before, and his beau. 
tiful hair had been combed, and shone like 
the wing of a raven. His dress, indeed, had 
suffered no improvement ; but a frilled hand- 
kerchief of his mother’s was tucked inside 
his jacket, and was more than a substitute 
for a shirt collar. He was anew man. His 
friend was satisfied and proud. At the same 
time, in order the more completely to qualify 
him for the task which he was about to 
undertake, she took him secretly to her 
dressing-room, summoned her maid, and 
despatched her for some black riband, in 
order to substitute something heroic for the’ 
commercial pack-thread which ornamented’ 
his shoes. They then commenced a search: 
for other finery; and at last came upon a 
black riding-hat, with feathers in it. This’ 
Prize was seized upon, turned up in front 
with pins, and accommodiuted to his head ; 
and, to put a finishing stroke to this grand 
eq'tipment, a real sword and belt were found, 
which were buckled on the tragedian without 
delay. Never had he looked so magnificent, 
even in his dreams ! 

The lady led him, beaming with delight, 
into the drawing-room, and presented him to 
her assembled friends. They sat in a silent 
circle, and surveyed him. Had time per- 
mitted, they might have smiled ; but scarcely. 
allowing himself time to bow, he rushed 
eagerly to the further end of the room, which 
had been fixed upon as a stage, (and where 
there was a door for his exit and entrance, 
and a curtain for a scene,) and began. I€ 
was no small task that lay before him. He 
had to face the smiles of an audience scep- 
tical of his talents, and to conquer them: 
yet he did this—nay, he did more; for the 
expression in the countenances of his audience 
changed from contempt (or distrust) into 
attention,—from attention to admiration —~ 
to silent wonder,—to tears! He, who was 
not then ten years old, showed them how the 

atriotism of Rolla, and the bloody policy of 
Richard, ought, and was thereafter to be 
exhibited. They were deaf to the prophecy, 
indeed; but they were, nevertheless, well 
pleased with the ingenious little player, and 
rewarded him with a shower of shillings and 
sixpences, which he would not pick up! The 
money, however, was forced on him at last, 
and he was sent home richer than he had 
ever been before, and flushed with success, 


Kean before George ILI. 


On his leaving Mrs. Clarke’s house, he was 
furnished by her with a recommendation to 
Captain Millar, of the Staffordshire militia, 
which was then stationed at Windsor. He 
went to Windsor accordingly; and it must 
have been on this occasion that he was seen, 
an active member, in Richardson’s company 
of strollers. The probability is, that, on 
leaving Mrs. Clarke, he enrolled himself in 
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Richardson’s troop, to which his mother at 
that time belonged; and that both parent 
and child travelled to Windsor with the com- 
pany. This was the first time that Master 
Carey ever beheld Eton, or the “ antique 
towers ” which Gray hag celebrated. The 
story of his having been educated there igs 
altogether false. It is much more like the 
truth, that he and his brother actors should 
have been pelted by the Eton boys, because 
ase aor yf sorion were refused the 

ivi o! wing the manager’s catayan 
Po ry aly This story, which is told as 
coming from the mouth of old Richardson, 
receives some confirmation from divers hints 
and expressions, now indistinctly remembered, 
which dropped from Kean in his, after life, 
when he was recounting his first appearance, 
before King George ILI, For that he was 
at Windsor, and played before that monarch, 
who requited him with two guineas, is cer- 
tain; fact having been not only asserted 
by himself, but confirmed by Mrs. Heath, 
wife of the former master of Eton school, 


“ We had your husband for two or three and 


days,” observed she to Mrs. Kean, “ whenhe 
was a boy. The Eton bays were so fond of 
hearing him, that they asked Dr. Heath to 

rmit him to recite, which he assented to.. 
Tt was thus that the king heard of him, and 
had him to recite before him.” 


Eliiston and John Howard Payne. 


The late Robert William Elliston (when 
will that rich book, “ Ellistoniana,” be pub- 
lished ?) was, at one period of his curious 
life, manager of two—we believe the Man 
chester and Birmingham—theatres. Being 
in London, he was, as a matter of course, 
beating up for recruits, To get the best 
actors at the smallest possible sums, was the 
supreme object ofhis wishes. He bargained 
+~failed——suceeeded—and underwent all the 
changes of a collector of rarities. Amon 
other persons, he encountered Payne. 
was overjoyed to see him. To inquire into 
his health, to state his own exigencies, and to 
give him a pressing invitation to Manchester, 
was the work of a moment. “ My dear fel. 
Igw, come down to us! see us! hear us! 
mark us! observe—a—how we ‘do the thing’ 
at. our good theatre of Manchester—ha, ha !”’ 
Payne answered and said, that having nothing. 
to do, he would very willingly run down to, 
his country theatre, but protested against 
playing himself. “ I have ft n all my 
gid. characters now,” said he, “ go that play- 
ing is out of the question, However, I shall 
by. happy to come down and see you.” The 
manager reiterated his pressing invitations, 
and Payne accordingly “run down,” to Man, 
chester. Arriving at night, he beheld Ellis. 


ton in his glory, He was the first man of 
the place. He managed, acted, directed, 
corrected every bedy. His theatre was the 


best theatre in the universe, and he was the 
best man in it. On the morning following, 
there was a rehearsal of “ Richard the Third.” 
Elliston (amongst other sins) at that time 
used to murder our third Richard. This 
morning, however, (“ being bysy,” as he 
said,) he invited Payne to rehearse for him. 
“ Perhaps you will play Richard, too ?” said 
he, in that drawling, chuckling tone of 
comedy, which so much became him. Payne 
assured him that this was totally out of the 
question; but that, as he (Hiliston) was 
busy, he would try, with the prompter’s help 
—who was requested to be loud enough—to 
blunder through the mere rebearsal. He 
began— 

« To : , 

Fh dey bi winter ofour discopteut 


The prompter came in--“ Is made new 
summer ”— 


The toa pompins come sn gp and sein, 
again ;, no purpose. 8 
heed rf the fasten ay oe yp many 
clever things, but unluckily the part of Rich- 
ard the Third was not amongst them, He, 
therefore, resolved to put an end ta the, ab- 
surdity, and turned round to address Elliston 
with—*“ You see it is utterly hopeless for me” 
—when he found that the manager was not 
there. _ He hail gone, with a promise to re- 
turn directly, Under these circumstances, 
poor Payne toiled through the play, and at 
the conclusion, seeing Elliston at his elbow. 
once more, he addressed him with, “ You 
perceive how utterly ridiculous it would haye 
been, had J accepted your invitation to play 
the part, I have not been able to remember 
three consecutive lines!” The mauager’s 
face expanded : he swore that he was harribly 
amazed . “ My dear fellow, you are not iy 
earnest ? I’m sure you are yot, You are all 
over the town by this time,—in large letters 
—‘ For this night ouly, the part of Ricuapp, 
by—Tur ceLepraTep Amugican Roscis, 
Mr. Joun Howarp Paxus. You must play 
for us to-night.” —“ It is totally impossible,” 
teplied Payne, ie I caynot, ang will 
nyt expoge myself, at could possess you 
to do thja, when you saw ——— ?’’— My, 
dear fellow, I saw you \ Going on with the 
part, as I thought, excellantly—swimmingly 
~vtriumphapily, Come, cume! the thing 
is, done: ’tis top late to undo it; play you 
must—nay, you shall, What! not oblige 
an old fri iver?” &e, Bie. 


viend—an old adm 


What could be dane? men haven't hearts of 
stone! The exigency was great, and Payne 
congented.—“ And how did you get through 
the part ?” said we to him, when he had told 
the story,—“ Why really better than I could 
bave. imagined. I studied all day, and at 
night gave as much of the part as I could. 

















recollect.”—“ But when could not recol- 
lect ?” persisted we.—' Wh »” said he, “ I 
spouted something like Shakspeare (!) and, 
to tell you the truth, the people seemed 
pink my imitation better than the original; 
for I roared it out twice as loud as the legi- 
timate text, and it drew down thunders of 
applause.” 


The Actor’s Pilgrimage. 


It is needless to repeat the every-day classes 


wants and troubles which the poor actor 
aad his family, day after day, encountered ip 
their peregrinations. Their long journeys, 
in all weathers,—their arrivals, weary and 
foot-sore, at the squalid public-houses where 
they put up,—their scanty meals,—their visits 
to the pawnbroker and the Jew,—their hope- 
less appeals to the public taste,—the cries of 
the children (from fatigue or want of food) 
—the tears of the woman, and the curses 0} 
the map,—all these, fifty times repeated, 
would make but an unpro! and tedious 
history. We content ourselves with giving 
a few facts, illustrative of our hero’s forlorn 
condition; without exhibiting, at every turn, 
the poverty and wretchedness of his course, 
At York, as we have said, he arrived, utterly 
destitute. So extreme was his need, that he 
wished to enlist as a common soldier, and 
actually preseuted himself, for that purpose, 
to an r attached toa regiment at York, 
who very good naturedly dissuadad him from 
his design. He was, perhaps, as desperate 
of afeaping the objects of his ambition, at 
this parti time, as at any period of his 
checkered life. And with his despair, his. 
wife’s despondency naturally kept pace. She. 
saw no hope of extricating her infants from 
the load of misery and want which oppressed 
them, More than once, she has knelt down 
by the side of her bed, in which the two half-. 
famished children lay, and prayed that they 
and herself might at once be released from 
their sufferings. Happily, they were relieved 
by the intervention of a friend. The wife 
of a Mr. Nokes (then a dancing-master at 
York), heard of their extreme distress, and 
went with a heart brimful of benevolence to 
their aid. She was shown up to the room 
where Mrs. Kean and the children were, and 
after having — the Guilt of the 
report concerning their condition, she spoke 
kindly to them ‘all, put something in wn 
Kean’s hand, wished her good morning, and 
left the house. On her departure, Mrs. Kean 
opened the paper which this excellent woman 
had left, and discovered that she had given 
her a Five bank note! She threw 
herself on her knees, and fainted. They had 
been rescued from absolute starvation. ’ 
[it need not be added that the present is, 
in many respects, an entertaining, anecdotic 
work; but it fails lamentably in its attempte 
to estimate the art of acting. 
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Che Gatherer. 


Intemperance.— Though the American 
gentlemen drink more than any other gen- 
tlemen, the lower orders in America are 
more temperate than with us. The appear- 
ance of a drunken man in the streets is com- 
paratively rase in America; and, certainly, 
Sunday is not, as with us, the appointed day 
for this disgusting vice among the lower 

. Fortunately, most fortunately, it is 
not with them as with us, the only day on 
which the poor have rest.— Myre. Buéler. 

Public Tooth-brush. —A gentleman on 
board an American steam-boat was using his 
own tooth-brush, when a man who was 
standing near him said, “ ¥'ll trouble you for 
that article when you have done with it.” 
When he had done with it, the gentleman 
presented it to him, and, on receiving if 
again, immediately threw it into the river, to- 
the infinite amazement of the borrower, who- 
ealy exclaimed, “ Well, however, you’re @ 
queer fellow.” —Jbid. 

Washington is to America, what Downing 
and Parliament Streets are to London—a 
eorgregation of government offices, where 

litical characters, secretaries, clerks, place- 


olders, and mest do congre- 
gate. 
Tame Havre—There is now in the = 


sion of Mr. Richard Rudsdale, of Homer, 
near Hustwaite, in Yorkshire, a hare which: 
he caught in January last, and which is now 
so tame as to be fed with milk like-a cat. 
X. ¥. Z. 

Sailors’ Superstitions.— The strong pre- 
judice which sailors have against ey | on 
certain days often creates the very ill luck 
they apprehend; for, if any damage should. 
occur, it is all attributed to eyil influences, 
against which they have no power, and they 
are at once deprived of half their energy in 
labour, and half their courage in peril.—. 
Mrs. Butler's Journat. settee 

Black v. White—In the southern states. 
of America, there are — apt a but blag Sas 
for, the ter proportion of domestics bein 
slaves, SF spacles of servitude whatever is 
looked upon as a degradation ; and the slaves 
themselves entertain the very highest con- 
tempt for white servants, whom they desig- 
nate as “ poor white trash.” — Ibid. 

The American yl ae 
human being hag a ri peer nt himgel 
there; the consequence ig that num- 
bers of the very commonest sort of pe 
used to rush in, and fellow the servants, wh< 


carried refreshments, seizing upon whatever, 
staring and pushing 


they could get, and ‘ : 

about. Indeed, the nuisance became sp 
gteat, that they discontinued the eatables, 
and in great measure got rid of the crowd. 
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The Elephant.—At Sennar, a story is 
related of an elephant, who observing a 
woman beat and wash clothes in the river, 
and afterwards spread them out to dry on 
the banks, approached her, and, seizing her, 
beat her to death upon the stones, and then 
spread her out to dry. 

The Crocodile.— Lord Prudhoe, in his 
journey from Cairo to Sennar, was shown a 
spot where a man had been taken off by a 
crocodile the day before. He was washing 
clothes in the river, the crocodile seized him 
and carried him to the opposite bank; ano- 
ther crocodile, attracted to the spot wished 
to share the. feast, and, after fighting for 
some time, they took to the river to settle the 
come leaving the dead man on the sand- 
bank. 


Peru.—The best part of Peru is as yet, it 
may be said, unknown. The riches it con- 
tains are iinmense; but, to secure and turn 
them to account will require energy and 
exertion, and some encouragement from the 
rulers. The Bolivian government is now 
extending this encouragement, offering grants 
of land to adventurers, and considerable pre- 
moiums for the establishment of steam-buats 
on the rivers—Journ. Geog. Soc. vol. v. p. 1. 


Colours of Ice.—Every traveller who has 
seen ice in large masses speaks with rapture 
of its colours. To some it is of a roseate hue; 
to others emerald green ; some describe it as 
being blue; others, as sea-green. The colour 
of the blocks on the Neva is invariably the 
same when the ice is pure. It is then of a 

@ blue, inclining to aqua-marine green ; 
ther be snow on one Rr the blue'is less 
visible, and the colour is sensibly greener. 
Examined closely, the blocks present innu- 
merable cracks near the surface, which, like 
similar accidents in rock crystal, refract the 
light into all the colours of the prism; the 

-most predominant, however, is a rich and 
exquisitely beautiful sapphire blue, which, 
being softened by the distance, is, probably, 
the cause of the pale blue tint of the whole. 
Ibid. 

The following is an English translation 
(by an Italian, I presume,) of a curiosity 
dealer’s shop-bill, which a friend of mine 
brought from Italy; the bill was divided into 
two s, one half Italian, and the other 
half English. G. Rorrz, 

“ Joseph the Cook, he offer to one illu- 
minated public, and most particularly for 
British knowing men in general, one remark- 
able, pretty, famous, and splendid collection 
of old goods all quite new, excavated from 
private pe iggings. He sell cooked 
clays, old marble tones, with ancient basso- 
telievos, with stewing pots, brass sacraficing 
pans, and antik lamps. Here is a stocking 
of Calves heads with foots for single ladies, 
aod amateur gentlemans travelling: also old 
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coppers and candlesticks, with Nola jugs, 
Etruscan saucers, and much more intellectual 
minds articles ; all entitling him to a learned 
mans inspection to examine him, and supply 
it with illustrious protection, of whom he 
hope full and valorous satisfaction. 

li He make all old ting brand new, 
and the new tings all old, for gentlemans 
who has collections, and wishes to change 
him. He have also one manner quite ori- 
ginal for make join two sides of different 
Monies ; producing one medallion all indeed 
unique, and advantage him to sell for expor- 
tation for strange cabinets and museums of 
the Exterior Potentates. 

“ Arviso al Pubbilco.” 


Singular Occurrence—In February last, 
as a workman in the employment of Mr. 
Marsden, cabinet maker and _upholsterer, 
Westgate, Wakefield, was cutting. up a log 
of Honduras mahogany, 22 inches square, he 
found it to contain a bird’s nest, which was 
completely imbedded in the wood, and which, 
on being exposed to the air, crumbled. 


Turkish Jests.—One day, Nasir-ed-din 
ascended the pulpit of the mosque, and thus 
addressed the con tion : — “ Oh, true 
believers! do you know what I am guing to 
say to you ?”—* No,” responded the congre- 
gation.—“ Well, then,” said he, “ there is 
no use in my speaking to you,” and he came 
down from the pulpit. He went to preach a 
second time, and asked the congregation, 
“Oh, true believers! do you know what I 
am gvuing to say to you?”—“ We know,” 
replied the audience.—-“ Ah! as you know 
it,” said he, quitting the pulpit, “ why should 
1 take the trouble of telling you ?’—When 
next he came to preach, the congregation 
thought to fix him, and, when he asked the 
usual question, replied, “ Some of us know, 
and some of us do not know.”—“ Very well,” 
said he, “ let those who know tell those who 
do not know.” 
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president’s levee, 431 
Amwell, grotto at, 297 
Amphitheatre, ancient, 231 
Ancestry, pride of, 272 
Ancients and Moderns, the, 286 
Anecdotes, French, 163 

theatrical, 421 
Anne, queen, farthing of, 353 
Vou. xxv. 2F 


Anti-slavery, Dr. Channing on, 112 
Ants, white,.ravages of, 333 
Antwerp, Calvary at, 263—290 
siege of, in 1585, 425 
April, poetical description of, 269 
Arabian Tales, new, 19 
Arrows, yew, weight of, 134 
Artesian Wells, explanation of, 319 
Arthur, king, and his Round Table, 5 
Ash-tree, the common, 2) 1 
Ashton Hall, lines inscribed on, 384 
Asiatic Tradition, 208 
Auchinleck Castle described, 168 
Auditor, Scotch one, 80 
Audubon, his description of the raven, 95 
Austerlitz, battle of, 403 
Autographs of the royal family, 194 
Awburne, the, 147 
Azores, some account of the, 178—261 
‘¢ Babes in the Wood,’’ 291 
Babylon, the modern, 155 
Bacon, the sculptor, anecdotes uf, 288—230 
Baker, a dishonest, 268 
Ballads, on, 287 
Baltimore theatre, ludicrous scene at, 389 
Bannister, John, 288 
Banqueting House, Whitehall, 67 
Barbarossas, the two, 363 
Barometer, height of, in London, 108 
Baron, origin of, 260 
the French Garrick, anecdote of, 422 
Barrington, the pickpocket, anecdote of, 368 
Barry, Dr., his recent ascent of Mont Blanc, 
34—53 


Barthe, the poet, 164 
Bayaderes, or dancing gitls of India, 283 
No. 727 | 
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Bede, venerable, 16 

Bee Hunt, — 197 

Rees at the Ca 

—- Captain, at the Gambier Islanders, 


¥ « Begin at the niet ot ?? 229 


Dallond the theatrical 
irty years since, 391 


Belvoir "Castle, custom at, 387 
uests, curious, 149 
Bibles, bequest of, 149 
Bird, a dear one, 176 
Birds, British, 213—307 
Black colour in flowers, 118 
Hawk, Mrs. Butler’s visit to, 389 
v. White, 431 
Blind, school for the, 113 
Boat, ancient discovery of, 373 
Boileau and pluralities, 164 
Bokhara, horses shod in, 224 
Bokhara, Kaffir women in, 233 
i -y and Francia, Dictator of Paraguay, 
30: 


Books, new, noticed, and quoted : 
Abbotsford and Newstead Abbey, 351 
— of Science and Art for 1835, 

1 
Arfwedson’s United States and Ca- 
nada, 170—)84—221—225 
Barrow’s Visit to Iceland, 375 
Belford-Regis, by Miss Mitford, 348 
367—390 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 186 
British Months, by Bishop Mant, 269 
Britton and Brayley’s Histo of the 
late Houses of Parliament, 92—294 
se = bg (Mrs.) Journal, 380—388— 


- ion to the Almanac, 1835, 


Cowper’s Life and Works, 244-286. 

Criminal Trials, vol. ii, 317 

Domestic Life in England, 146 

Exile of Erin, 154—181 

Francesca Cutrara, 10—30—59 

Georgian Era, vols. iii. and iv. 151— 
223 

Hindoos, the, vol. ii. 252 

Hood’s Comic Annual, 29—89— 105 

Italy and Italian Literature, 405 

Life of Edmund Kean, 429 

Meyen’s Voyage round the World, 29) 

Ross, Captain Sir John, his Second 
Voyage, 314, 338 to 346 

Scenes and Stories, by a Clergyman 
in Debt, 249— 

Temple’s Excursions in the Mediter- 
ranean, 265 

Thunderstorms, Directions for safety 
from, 302 

Tough Yarns, 13—57 

Tour on the Prairies, 196 

Voyage of the Chanticleer, 41—74— 
123—138 

Unfortunate Man, 121—141 


INDEX. 


Books—Washington Irving’s Miscellanies, 
1 1 


Wilkinson’s Thebes and General 
View of Egypt, 219—236 

Yarrell’s History of British Fishes, 201 

Yarrow Revisited and other Poems, 346 
Boundaries in France, origin of, 242 
Braham, Mr., merits of, 
Bride of the Cymbaleer, a ballad, 77 
British Benefactors, celebrated, 209 
British Mummies, 134 
British Museum, fossils in, 118 

rsons to view, 109 

Broadway, New York, 381 
— Palace Gates, description of, 


24: 

Buffalo Bull, fall of, 200 

Buonapartiana, $5—403 
and addresses, 86 
and Mile. Avrillion, 86 
baptism of, 86 
and the beautiful lady, 86 
and the ae 86 
and cranivlogy, 86 
at Dordt, 87 
and Dutch peasant, 89 
his grave, visit to, 139 
his Fands, 86 

and immortality, 86 


’ 
and Maria Letizia, 87 
and the monk, 85 
and the , 86 
statue of, at Paris, 87 
Burns, anecdotes of, 223 
Burns, recipe for, 56 
Butchers’ Horses, 366 
Butter, Dutch, varieties of, 167 
rass, 167 
ay and whey, 168 
Butterfly with five wings, | 
Butterflies, beauties of, 68 
Cabool, description of, 334 
Caffies, recent affray with, 257 
Cairo, Moristan at, 207 
Calvary at Antwerp, description of, 263—290 
Camel-riding, art of, 365 
Canning, Mr., statue of, 82 
Cape o' Good Hope, pigeon at the, 75 
recent events at, 257 
Cape Town, description of, 257—276 
Capuchin and Its man, 195 
Carthage, site o 
Castle, ‘Auchinleck, described, 168 
Catchland, a custom, 52 
Cathedral at Old Sarum, traces of, 150 
Cats, horror of, 159 
Cayman, killing one, 256 
Chameleon, change in the colour of, 328 
Chantrey, his statue of Canning. 82 
Chapman, the poet, tomb of, 362—3587 
Charity repaid, 336 
Charles I., anecdote of, 384 
IL, death of, 135 
Il, restoration of, 358 








INDEX. 


Charles XIV., King of Sweden, 307 
Chatsworth, sonnet to, by Wordsworth, 347 
Cheese fair, the, 391 
Children out of doors, 390 
Chinese dinuer, 291 
Chocolate, origin of the word, 255 
Cholera, deaths by, 108 
Church, statistics of the, 400 
Churchyard, yew-tree in, 147 
Cities, loneliness of, 31 
Classics, study of the, 256 
Claverton, description of, 424 
Close Rolls, extracts from, 93 
Club-law in the Vallais, 240 
Cobham, Eleanor, penance of, 4 
Coleridge, S. T., epitaph on, 111 
ode on the death of, 27 
Coleridge’s Remorse, 80 
Combe, Mr., author of Dr. Syntax, 3 
Comets, danger from, 427 
Com , invention of the, 280 
Condor, the, in South America, 263 
Convention parliament, the, 419 
Cons. for chemists, 256 
naturalists, 16—32 
Consumption, symptoms of, 62 
Contrast, ubiquity of, 83 
Cooke, Tom, the leader, 48 
Corduan lighthouse, description of, 17 
Coronations of Edward I. and II., 295—296 
Cotton, culture of, in America, 186 
Couch’s Serranus described, 
Countess’ Pillar, lines on, 347 
Courage in adversity, 31 
Court Beauty, the, a tale, 10 
Cowper at Huntingdon, 244 
Life and Works of, 244—286 
Cowthorpe Oak, the, 24 
Crabs, land, of Jamaica, 13 
Cribbage illustrated, 88 
Critique, American, 336 
Crocodile, voracity of the, 482 
Cromwell, Oliver, death of, 135—162 
Cross, Doncaster, described, 73 
Crust on glass, to remove, 56 
Cuckoo Gurnard, the, 203 
Cuckoo, sonnet to, $55 
Cup, description of a splendid one, 306 
Cuttle-fish, ink of the, 23 
Cypress-tree, large, 160 
Dagger-m custom, 294 
Davy, Sir Humphrey, anecdotes of, 153 
Day’s work, a one, 320 
Death-bed se 1 
Deaths of sonfe eminent persons of modern 
times, 135 
Death, sudden and m ious, 336 
Debate, the adjourned, 240 
Debt, imprisonment for, 249 
Delawares, su itions of the, 199 
Derby, first silk-mill at, 103 
Diablotins, use of, 
Dials, curious, at Whitehall, 67 
Diamond, large, 224 
Diderot and Veltaire, 422 


Dinner, Chinese, 291 
and a hoax, 250) 
veal, 304 
Dioceses of England, 109 
Discovery, singular, 160 
Diseases in past times, ]08 
Dispute, an odd one, 159 
Dispute, theological, 272 
Diving bells, 384 
Dog, bark of, 112 
Doncaster, cross at, described, 73 
Drama, decline of the, 416, 
Dramatic couple, 32 
Dromedaries, naturalization of, 383 
Drunkenness, degrading effect of, 112 
pictures of, 427 
punishment of, 192 
Dryden, death of, 136 
Duchesnois, Madame, anecdote of, 421 
Duels, anecdotes of, 208 
Duke, origin of, 259 
Dunbrody Abbey, a sketch, 28 
Dwarf, extraordinary, 2 
Earl, origin of, 259 
Earthquake, custom at, 388 
Easter, celebration of, 1#0 
Eclipse in America, recent, 238 
Education, royal, 144 
Edward the Confessor, his palace at West- 
minster, 92 
Edward I. and ITI., coronations of, 295—296 
Ps. a > ] ‘a 
Eggs, Scotch met! of preserving, 80 
Egypt, pyramids of, 236 
Egyptians, ancient, customs of, 325 
Egyptian architecture, 385 : 
food, 326 


lens, 325 


ouses, 325 
Eldon, loss of the, by fire, 173 
Elizabeth Islands, description of, 80 
El Jemm, amphitheatre of, 232 
Elliston and J. H. Payne, anecdote of, 430 
a aa native, 1 
English-French language in France, 133 
Entomological anecdote, 16 
Epitaph, by Wordsworth, 347 
Epithets, compound, 112 
Equivoque, 392 
Errors, conversational, 30 
Escape, narrow, 376 
Esné, great temple of, 385 
Esquimaux children, 320 
cunning, 320 


hut, 320 
Ettrick Shepherd, the, a lion, 157 
Facet, curious, 1}1 
Faith, stanzas to, 211 
Farren, Mr., his Shylock, 336 . 
Farthing of Queen Anne, 353 — 
Fayal, island of, described, 178 
Fear, effects of, 30 
Fiery ceremonies at Java, 116 
Fine writing, 384. 
Fire; great, Hood’s aceount of, 89 
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Fish, antipathy to, 192 
condemned, 109 
curious, 214 
curious Indian, 309 
from deep tnd shallow water, 202 
double, described, 
scales of, 683 
Flea, the, 160 
Fleet marriages, 256 
Fleet Prison, Johnson's escape from, 251 
Flogging in the navy, 96 
Florence and Athens, parallel of, 406 
Follett and Sheridan, 80 
Forest, American, moruing in, 197 
Fortune-teller, repentant, 243 
Foster, Captain, drowning of, 123 
Fountains Abbey, description of, 131 
Francia, Dictator of Paraguay, 224—234— 
248—309 
French-English language, 133 
French language, teaching the, 133 
romance, 109 
Friendship, an apologue, 36 
Friends, estimate of, 30 
Fuegians, customs of the, 75 
Fuegian rush, the, 43 
Funeral, the, 61 
Fuseli, an entomologist, 118 
Galileo, last days of, 407 
Gambier Islands, raft of, 168 
Gang Monday land, 149 
Garrick, anecdotes of, 288 
Gates of Buckingham Palace described, 242 
Gauls, customs of the, 387 
Genius—what is it? 128 
Genoese noble, 406 
Geoffrin, Mons., dulness of, 163 
George I., II., III., deaths of, 136 
Georgia, eclipse in, 238 ‘ 
Geranium, origin of, 255 
Gerson, death of, 195 
Ghost Story, by Cowper, 286 
Giant of the Scheldt, the, a legend, 356: 
Gilbert Gurney and his friend Daly, 126— 
328—396 


Gilpin, John, by Cowper, 80—246—286 
Gimmal ring, account of the, 7 
Gin palaces in London, 19] 
Gipsies, origin of, 284 

litical economy of, 77 
Gloucester, the late duke of, 48—136—190° 
Goldsmith, plagiarism by, 21 
Grammar School, new, at Stockwell, 2 
Gratitude, Cowper on, 245 
Gray, his ode to Spring, 355 
Greta Hall described, 417 
Grimaldi, anecdote of, 64 
Guiana, village in, described, 273 
Guido and Dominichino, 415 
Guildhall Chapel, building of, 211 
Gunpowder Plot, execution of the conspi- 

rators, 317 

used in mining, 134 
Gustavus IV., dethronement of, 217 
Hadrian, bronze head of, discovered, 403 





Halford, Sir Henry, his account of the deaths 
of eminent persons, 135 
Hall, Captain Basil, notes by, 214 
the old one, 6 
Halley’s Comet, to find, 107 
Hampton Court Pulace, hall in, 161 
Hanoverian succession, the, 419 
Hanway, Jonas, anecdotes of, 152 
Hare, tame one, 431 
Harem, visit to, at Tunis, 267 
Hard drinking, 268 
Harry VIII. and his parliaments, 418 
Hat, utility of in America, 172 
Hazlitt, his character of Lamb, 69 
Hemans, Mrs., death _ _ 
of, } 
Hen, minraitatieng a6 
Henna, or Gopher of Scripture, 118 
Henry III. and the mad parliament, 294 
VIIL,, death of, 135 
Herbert, a fragment, 82 
Herings, dole of, 149 
Dutch method of salting, 384 
Hint, gentle, 415 
Hoboken, New York, 408 
Hollar the engraver, unhappy end of, 230 
Hollis, Thomas, anecdotes of, 152 
Honey, facts respecting, 82 
Hope, Mr. T., poetry by, 301 
Horns, large, 1 
Hospitality, Irish, 214 
House of Commons, Henry VIII.and James I. 
144 
the new, 104 
Lords, new, 97 
Howitt, Mary, poetry of, 227 
Hudson River, lines on the, 261 
source of the, 225 
thunder-storm on the, 170 
Huguenot’s Farewell, by Mrs. Hemans, 141 
Hunt, the late Mr. H., 
Hunter’s Linn, the, a ballad, 44 
Hurley Hall, description of, 83 
Hutton, Dr., anecdotes of, 153 
Ice, colours of, 432 
Icebergs, vastness of, 74 
Iceland, education in, 378 
Icelandic hut, 377 
snuff-box, 379 
Imagination, range of, 31 
Indian Ink, substitute for, 57 
India Rubber Carpets, 57 
Inn, the ancient, 60 
poetry, 96 
Intellect, 17 
Inventions, new, fur 1835, 2 
Irving, Rev. Edward, 191 
Italy, sonnet to, 3 
Italian-English shop bill, 422 
James I., death of, 137—274 
and his parliament, 419 
Jane Shore, penance of, 4 
Java, fiery ceremonies at, 116 
Jelly for a dinner, 163 
Jena, battle of, 404 





INDEX. 


Jenkins, Henry, his great age, 132 
Jerusalem, panorama of, described, 278 
Jew and Mr. Coleridge, 416 
Johnson, Captain, his escape from the Fleet 
Prison, 251 
his submarine ship, 270 
Johnson, Dr. Boswell’s life of, 186 
autobiography of, 186 

Judge, the silent, a Sicilian fact, 188 
Jungfrau of the Lurlei, a legend, 218 
Kaleidoscope, invention of the, 154 
Kean and Rae, 80 

Mr., his childhood, 428 

before George III., 429 

his pilgrimage, 431 
Kemble, John, and Claremont, 176 
Kemble and Kean, 55 
Kentuckian and Fanny Kemble, 416 
King John, at the New York Theatre, 409 
King’s speech, the first, 144 

state coach, description of the, 146 

Knife, curious, 319 
Krew country, Africa, description of, 37 
— an autobiographical sketch, 


Laconies, from Francesca Carrara, 30 

Lady Place, deseription of, 83 

La Fontaine and Boileau, 163 

Lamb, Charles, character of, by Hazlitt, 69 

memoir of, 49—357 

Lambeth Palace, archbishop Paiker at, 373 

prison of the Lollards at, 
322 


Last Journey, the, 175 

Lawyers, none at St. Helena, 160 

Learned pig, lament of the, 91 

Leghorn, the English at, 407 

Leonore, by. Biirger, 410 

_—— and vegetable, distinction of, 


compared with a flower, 96 
lottery of, 355 
from Ovid, 128 
Lighthouses, British, illumination of, 17 
new light for, 280 
Lightning, cattle killed by, 303 
Lightning, dangers from, 302 
Lima, palace and cathedral at, 129 
Lion, adventure with, 71 
Liston and Matthews, 64 
Lollards, the, at Lambeth Palace, 322 
Love and admiration, 96 
early, 61 
eccentric, 48 
in the library, 310 
of other days, 124 
Loughborough, Lord, 304 
Maids, old, of Belford, 367 
Malefactor saved to good purpose, 229 
Malthusian and Aunti-Malthusian charities, 
149 ‘ 
Mantega, superb cup by, 306 
March, picturesque, 193 
Mariner’s compass, invention of, 280 
Marengo, battle of, 400—403 


Marquis, origin of, 259 
Martin’s “ Deluge,” 320 
Marvell, Rev. A., gallantry of, 415 
Mary, queen, death of, 135 
consort of William III., death of, 136 
Mary March, a tale, 100 
Masques, cost of, 207 
Maxim, Hindoo, 272 
May-day in Ireland, 374 
Italy, 375 
Mazarin, Cardinal, his love of art, 31 
Meat, pickling, 414 
Memnon, vocal statue of, 220 
Memory, 31 
Men-milliners in Mexico, 176 
Mice, new mode of destroying, 254 
Michael Lynx; “the Man who knew him- 
self,” 298 
Mid-Lent Sunday, customs on, 224 
Miniature, the, 
Mite, the poor man’s, 229 
Monkeys taking snuff, 11] 
Mont Blane, recent ascent of, 34—53 
Monte Video, execution at, 43 
storms at, 43 
Moore, poetry by, 52 
Morden College, description of, 289 
Moristan, the, at Cairo, 20 
Morning, lines on, 306 
Moss-rose, the, 114 
and the Spirit of the Garden, 194 
Mossop in Richard III1., 64 
Mullet, ecouomy of the, 203 
Mumming, ancient, 9 
Mysterious visitation, the, 125 
Mystification, 159 
Napoleon at Austerlitz, 403 
Dresden, 405 
Erfurt, 404 
Lebenstein, 404 
Marengo, 403 
Ratisbon, 404 
St. Bernard, 405 
and Talma, 421 
his love of theatricals, 421 
Napoleon’s grave, visit to, 139 
Nautilus, the, 76 
Navy, scurvy in the, 76 
Negro Quarrel, 33] 
Nelson and Prince Caraccivli, 57 
Newfoundland, a tale of, 101 
New York, best society in, 381 
Niagara Table Rock, fall of, 368 
Night and Day, an apologue, 36 
Nobility, English, titles of, 259 
Norton, the Hon. Mrs., poetry of, 324 
Nottingham, oceupations in, 108 
Numbers, coincidence of, 32 
Nursery Reminiscence, 395 
Oak in a hyacinth glass, 383 
on May 29, 36] 
old, at Cowthorpe, 24 
Observer, a quick one, 64 
Old Courtier, the, an old song, 162 
House in the City, 412 
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Qld Sarum Cathedral, traces of, 151 

. Oporto, English cemetery and church at, 416 
Oranges, fondness of, 39) 

Orang-Outang at the Surrey Zoological Gar- 


ens, 40] 
city of, 424 
Owl, the tawny, habits of, 422 
Palermo, tanners of, 334 
Pancake custom, 1/2 : 
Panorama of Jerusalem, description of, 278 
Pere la Chaise, 25 

Paper, materials for, 57 
Paraguay, Francia, dictator of, 234 

letters in, 192 
Parker, archbishop, burial of, 373 
Parliament, new houses of, 98 

facts relating to, 418 
old, expenses of, 419 
Parsley, sin; statement respecting, 16 
Patron, an ing one, 368 
Patronage of Art, 495 
Penances, curious, 4 
Penance and Prayer, 31 
Pendrell, Richard, his tomb at St. Giles’s, 
361—387 

Penguin, natural history of, 55—98 
Pens, quill and steel, 2. 
Pensions lately granted, 272 
Pepys, his account of the Restoration, 358 
Perch, description of the, 201 
Pére la Chaise, cemetery of, 25 
Pére Goriot, le, a Parixian tale, 1}42—155 
Peshawur, country of, 240 
Pheasant, golden, original country of, 308 
Philadelphia Waterworks, 184 
Philippine Islands, natural history of, 327 
Philosophy, happiness of, 287 
Picture-writing, Mexican, 333 
Pilate, Mount, in Switzerland, 96 
Plague of London, the great, 200 
Planting, anecdote of, 304 
Pliny, how he passed his time, 230 
Poet, French, mistake of, 164 
Poetry, antiquity and value of, 48 
Polypus kills a bather, 269 
Pompeii by torchlight, 44 
Poor-houses, English, 393 
Portrait, first printed, 383 
Prairie hunting-grounds, 196 
Prairies, banquet in the, 200 
Premiers, English, 192 
President, American, election of, 184 
Preville, and Poinsinet the poet, 163 
Primrose, the evening, 118 
Print, the largest, 
Provengal Court of Love, 406 
Proverbs, Stites pear 7 
Pyramids 0 ypt described, 
Quin, gallantry of 64 
Quiz, origin o the word, 128 
Rachlin, island of, 375 
Rainbows in Ireland, 233 
Raleigh, Sir W., in parliament, 419 
Rafif, the squinting astrologer, tale of, 19—38 
Rattlesnake Hunter, the, 170 


Raven, characteristics of the, 94 

Refinement, progress of, 176 

Registers, curious, 368 

Reikiavik Cathedral, description of, 376. 

Republicanism, stage, 416 

Restoration of Charles E1., 358 

Revenge appeased, 415 

Rich and Foote, 64 

Richmond Theatre, fire at, 185 

Riding the Pole, custom of, 388 

Rime frost, the, 6] 

Ring, gimmal, the, described, 7 

Rio Janeiro, slaves at, 42 

; zoology of, 43 
Rippingille, Mr., his pictures of Drunken- 
ness, 427 

Romance, French one, 111 

Romeo and Juliet, Shakspeare’s, 189 

Roses, essence of, 64 

Ross, Capt. Sir John, his second voyage, 3)4 
Aurora Borealis, 317 
Boothia Felix, natives of, 338 
Cheering information, 314 
x in Felix Harbour, 

1 
Esquimaux Hymn, 314 
eens. with, 341 
Holsteinborg, 314 
Magnetic Pole, approach to, 343 
a among the ice, 316 
now cottages, 339 
house, 340 
Thirst in the Arctic Regions, 
342 


Western Seas, arrival on the 
shores of, 
Wreck of the Fury, 315 
Round Table, Knights of the, 5, 
Rubens, his pictures, 96 : 
Runjeet Sing on horseback, 208 
Run-over, the, by Hood, 105 
Rush-strewing custom, 149 
Sabbath, Cowper on keeping, 245 
profanation of, 372 
in Scotland, 413 
Sailors, their comparisons, 74 
St. Foix, anecdote of, 163 
St. Giles’s, notes on, 191—255 
St. John’s eve watch, customs of, 293 
St. Michael’s, description of, 179 
Sarum (Old) Cathedral, traces of, 150 
Savings in 1833, 109 , 
Savings Bank, first English, 3 
Sayings and duings of p soon ae Wilde, the 
ounger, 181 
Scheldt, giant of the, a legend, 356 
Schlegel on Romeo and Juliet, 189 
School for the Indigent Blind, 113 
Scotland, burial-place in, lines on, 347 
Scott’s grotto, at Amwell, 797 
Scott, Sir Walter, character of, 352 
a on, by Wordsworth, 


Scurvy in the navy, 76 
Sea-cat, or sting-bull, description of, 202 
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Sea-elephant, the, 309 
Sea, light of the, 215 
Sea-pea, the, 118 
Seal, description of the, 308 
the great, 294 
Seeds and hooks, 111 
Self-deception, 60 
Sentiment, vanity of, 272 
Shakspeare, confessions of, 62—78 
Shakspeare’s tomb, repair of, 420 
Shark, capture of the, 308 
catching and cutting up, 216 
voracity of the, 176 
Shetland, South, climate of, 75 
Shore, Jane, her penance, 4 
Sicilian facts, | 
Siesta, the Italian, 407 
Siddons, Mrs., 48—64 
Silk-mill, the first, 102 
Skulls, tower of, 266 
Slave auction in the United States, 221 
Smollett, anecdotes of, 223 
Snow, falling, lines to, 98 
Snow, red, 44 
Snuff-box, the, 159 
Icelandic, 379 
musical, 224 
Snuffers, Brazilian, 208 
Somnambulist, the, by Wordsworth, 379 
Song, an old one, 162 
Sonnet to Italy, 3 
Soul, hieroglyphic of the, 96 
Sound, rate of, 319—415 
Southey, Mr., his residence, 417 
Spring, Gray’s ode to, 355 
sonnet on, 26] 
Squinting astrologer, a tale, 19—38 
Staffa, lines on, by Wordsworth, 348 
Stand-up supper, 319 
Stanzas, 248 
Stanzas to faith, 211 
State-coach, the King’s described, 146 
Steam-engines and boilers, manufacture of, 
400 


Stephenage money, 149 
. Stockings, black silk, 134 
Stockwell Grammar-school, 2 
Stopping the supplies, 296 
Storace, Stephen, 288 
Storm, terrific, in America, 382 
Submarine ship, Captain Johnson’s, 270 
Success, secret of, 31 
Sunday on the passage to America, 408 
Superstitions, sailors’, 431 
Sweden described, 16 
the King of, 307 
revolution in, 217 
Sweep’s complaint, the, by Hood, 29 
Swift, death of, 136 
Swimming bladder of fishes, 203 
Symbol, sacred, 290 
Sympathy, hervic, 16 
a De., author of, 2 
abernacles in Moorfields, and Tottenham 
Court Road, 369 
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Table-cloth at the Cape, 139° ~ in 
Mountain, Cape of Good Hope, 258 
Rock, Niagara, fall of, 368 

Talking, business of, 30 

Tapestry in the House of Lords, origin of, 32 

Teeth, tartar on, 192 

Temper, even, 288 

Terceira, description of, 261 

Tettersell, Capt. Nicholas, his tomb, 36} 

Thingvalla, church of, 378 

Thoruton Abbey, description of, 28) 

Thorwalsden the sculptor, anecdotes of, 231 

Throng, festive, 60 

——w and lightning conductors, 


Tides, Mr. Lubbock on, 107 
Tobacco smoking festival, 171 
Toby, the leaenall pig, lament of, 91 
Tomboy, ovigin of, 160 
Tothill Fields, pest-houses in, 200 
Town, the country, 367 
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